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Ever feel the fur of a fuzzy bear? Well, you can 
really do that with the three bears in the new 
Whitman “Fuzzy Bears” book! You'll be as surprised 
as Goldilocks, and you'll love the Bear family 
. especially Baby Bear. Color-gay pictures galore, 
and 68 exciting pages! 
Only 59c at your favorite store. 
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“Hurray for April!” cried Peterkin this 
morning. “Good old April.” 

“What's so good about it?” asked Uncle 
Walrus crossly. “Getting quite too warm, I 
think—no ice, no snow, just a lot of silly sun 
and flowers.” 

“Celebrations!” said Peterkin. “There's 
Easter with rabbits and candy eggs. There's 
Pan American Day when we have a big feast 





because Uncle Pete and our ancestors come 


from south of the equator. Then best of all, 
there’s the day of the Lirpa Loof.” 

“Eh?” said Uncle Walrus. “Who? What?” 

“The great, the enormous, the scary Lirpa 
Loof. Didn’t you ever see him?” 

“Never even heard of him. But who is 
scared of him? I’m not.” 

Petunia looked at him thoughtfully. “How 
do you know if you never saw him? He's as 
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big as you are, with huge tusks and an awful 
glare in his eye. He roars terrible loud and 
when he gets mad, we all run and hide.” 

“What for? I wouldn’t run. I'd roar back.” 

Peterkin and Petunia shook their heads. 
“You don’t know how awful he is.” 

“Well, I mean to find out. Tell me where 
this creature lives and I'll just walk round 





and put an end to his nonsense. Roaring 
around and scaring little penglets. He ought 
to be ashamed. You just lead me to him.” 

Petunia looked at Peterkin. “Do you think 
we could see him today?” 

He nodded gravely. “If we follow the rules. 
First, Uncle Walrus, we'll have to blindfold 
you because I promised—cross my heart and 
hope to die—not to show anyone the way to 
his house. Then you have to wear a sign that 
says you are a Lirpa Loof, too. That is so that 











the old doorman will let us in when you 
knock. He’d never let you in if he thought 
you were a walrus, but he’s easy to fool.” 

“Silly rigamarole. I won’t do it!” 

“I’m glad,” said Peterkin, “because I was 
afraid he’d hurt you.” 

“Hurt me?” “TH 
show him if I have to go disguised in hair 
ribbons. Get your sign and we'll start.” 

So the penglets tied a towel over Uncle 
Walrus’s eyes and they hung the sign on his 
chest. Then they led him out the front door 
and down the steps and round the garden 
and up the back steps. They knocked at the 
door. Then they told him to be very, very 
quiet and they tiptoed into the hall. There 
in front of the big mirror they said, ‘Ssh! 
here comes the Lirpa Loof,” and they took 
the towel off his eyes. 

Then Uncle Walrus looked at himself and 
the sign on his chest, and if you want to know 
what he saw, look at this line in a mirror: 
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You know how April is— 
now sunny, now showery, now 
winter, now spring. It was on 
one of those mixy April days 
that Flavia Gag went out for 
a walk in the woods. 

“Please send us a picture 
for Story Parape,” her friend 
Peter Penguin had begged, 
“to show us a sign of spring.” 

So out went Miss Gag in 
high rubber boots, with a 
scarf over her head and a 
sketch pad under one arm. 


roared Uncle Walrus. 
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Just then she came to a bit 
of a hill. She heard whistling 
beyond—a saucy tune—and 
she hurried softly to the brow 
of the hill. 

Whom should she see in 
the glade below, in the midst 
of a sunshiny bit of spring, 
but the bold Easter bunny, 
whistling a tune and juggling 
his painted eggs. 

While she watched, he 
broke off his whistling and 
began to sing, in a cracked 
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She saw tightly rolled 
violet leaves poking their way up through 
the brown leaf mold. She saw some sticky 
red buds on the winter weary trees. She 


saw some early pussy willows shivering in 
the breeze. 


and chirpy voice: 
“The willow is weeping tears of joy, 
The violet’s grinning with glee, 
For I’ve Easter eggs for each girl and boy, 
But the best of the lot’s for me!” 

“Here’s a fine sign of spring!” she said. 
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Part ONE 

“Never mind about me,” Roddy told 
his California cousins, when lunch was 
over. “I'll be glad to stay here on the 
terrace and watch the seals.” Privately, 
Roddy thought this afternoon might be 
a good time to start carving a seal from 
the piece of madrone wood he had 
found on the trail. It was a beautiful 
dark red wood, unlike anything back 
home in Connecticut. 

Ever since he had arrived at his 
uncle’s ranch two days before, Roddy 
had been struggling to keep up with 
his older cousins. They were tall, rangy, 
sixteen-year-olds, very much at home in 
the saddle and on mountain trails. Some- 
times Roddy found it hard to take their 
teasing and their laughter at his tender- 
foot mistakes. 

To begin with, he wasn’t used to 
horses the way Dave and Ben were. 
“The horses are both perfectly gentle,” 
David had told him at lunch, but as 
Roddy watched them buck-jumping out 
of the yard he was glad they hadn’t 
urged him to go along on their errand 
to the county seat. 

Now that he was free to whittle or 














The Mystery of 


By LAVINIA DAVIS 


explore, with the whole afternoon to 
himself, Roddy wandered down to the 
terrace where Uncle Tim grew oranges. 
He could see the seals playing on the 
rocks that jutted out from the shore 
several hundred feet below. For a while 
he whittled away-at his piece of madrone 
wood, and then decided to go down 
toward the rocks where he could see the 
seals better. 

Just for a moment he hesitated, re- 
membering that the boys had warned 
him about a most unpleasant neighbor. 
Mr. Baker owned all the land adjacent 
to Uncle Tim’s on Rattler’s Bay. “He 
makes trouble if so much as a canary 
strays on his land,” Ben had said, “let 
alone a boy or a horse.’’ Roddy remem- 
bered Ben’s words but decided to ignore 
the warning. He would be careful to 
keep out of sight. He knew the sides of 
the canyon were criss-crossed with trails. 
Why, Ben said, the lumbermen had even 
dug a tunnel in one place. Roddy felt 
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Rattler’s Bay 
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sure he could escape notice. It might 
be fun to go exploring under Mr. 
Baker’s nose and show the twins he 
wasn't such a baby after all. 

His spirits rising at the challenge, 
Roddy took the trail nearest the house 
and ambled along, whittling as he walk- 
ed. The air was dry and sweet with the 
smell of the eucalyptus trees. Guided by 
the sound of the waves, Roddy followed 
the trail, which forked several times, 
until he came out at the rim of a natural 
cove. 

The water, whirling and eddying, 
was about fifty feet below, bounded by 
a semi-circle of sheer rock walls. Roddy 
forgot about the seals in his excitement 
over the sight ahead of him. This place 
was as wild and craggy and lonely as the 
smugglers’ cove in a movie he had seen 
just before he left home. He stood still 
for a moment, half-blinded by the light 
and sparkle of the sun on the water. The 
next second he heard the noise! 
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It was a light, rattling sound and it 
left him frozen. It was a rattlesnake. 
Roddy was sure of it. Now, as he heard 
the sound, the hair on the back of his 
neck bristled with terror. 

At that instant an old man appeared 
out of the side of the cove right in front 
of the sound! “The rattler!” Roddy 
breathed. “You're right by it!” 

The old man looked at Roddy cur- 
iously. “Rattler?” he said. “Where?” 

“I heard it,’’ Roddy got out, and at 
the same instant he understood that the 
man had come out of the door of a cave 
that was part of the hillock that rimmed 
the bay. 

The man moved forward and once 
more Roddy heard the. sound. ‘“There!”’ 
Roddy fought down the panic that rose 
like a wave inside of him. ‘“‘He must be 
right near you. Stand still and I'll try 
to get him. Don’t move!”’ 

But the old man did move, and then 






























unexpectedly he laughed. “There are 
no rattlers here, sonny,” he said. ‘‘It is 
only my gourds you hear.’’ With that he 
swung the door wider, and Roddy could 
see the dry gourds inside the cave. 
The old man pushed them with his hand 
and once more they rattled. The breath 
left Roddy in a faint swish of surprise 
and relief. 

“Jeepers!” he said finally. “Jeepers.” 

The little old man came closer now, 
and Roddy thought he looked like a 
gnome. “You did very well, my boy,” 
he said quietly. ‘““Very well indeed. You 
forgot your own fear in order to warn 
me. That is to your credit.” 

“I was scared stiff,” Roddy admitted, 
and realized for the first time that he 
was wet with sweat. “Guess I’ve got a 
lot to get used to around here. I’ve only 
been out on the coast for a few days and 
I keep getting lost and doing a lot of 
dumb things.” 

“We all do,” the man said, and the 
lines of his face ‘melted into a smile. 
“And the name of this place is frighten- 
ing... Rattler’s Bay.” 

Roddy’s heart began to beat faster 
again. So he was at Rattler’s Bay, and 
this must be the Mr. Baker that both 
the twins had warned him about. “I 
hope you don’t mind my coming down 
here,” he began. “The fact is I must 
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have gotten lost. I thought I was headed 
for the rocks below Uncle Tim’s house. 
I wanted to get a closer look at the seals 
so I could carve one in madrone wood.” 

The man’s clear old eyes brightened. 
“You are interested in wood carving 
then,” he said. 

‘Yes,’ Roddy answered, and the old 
man was so friendly he forgot to be 
afraid. “I like doing it more than any- 
thing.” 

The old man said nothing, but mo- 
tioned Roddy to look in through the 
doorway. At first, Roddy was too inter- 
ested in the cave itself to see anything 
else. It was large and dry and very light 
from a rough grill that was set in the 
arched ceiling way above his head. Then 
he saw the squirrel. 

It was small, less than life-sized, 
carved out of wood and so absolutely 
natural that it reminded Roddy exactly 
of the squirrel that chattered at him 
from the maple tree next to his bedroom 
window at home. For a moment he 
ached with homesickness and then he 
went on looking at the other figures. 
There was a chipmunk, ducks, a 
monkey, a lizard and several other small 
animals. 

Roddy moved silently down the long 
work bench, glanced at the tools, and 
then came back to look at the squirrel. 
No matter which way you came up to 
it, it looked alive. “It—it’s—beautiful,” 
he said finally. ““They all are. Did you 
make them?” 

“Yes,” the man said. ‘And I am glad 
you like them. No one else has seen 
them.” 

“Not anyone?” Roddy asked. 

“Not a soul,” the old man said sol- 
emnly “And I must ask you not to tell 
anyone that you have seen them. They 
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wouldn't like it, you see, and then 
they'd take them away.” 

“They?” Roddy paused, 
how to go on. “They . 

‘The Spirits of the Comeni The King 
himself, and the fair young Princess, 
who have lived here since long before 
the first redman came to the forests. The 
King took my work once before because 
he was angered at me. A man who be- 
friended me explained it all.” 

“Oh,” Roddy gulped, and a cold, 
clammy shiver traveled down his spine. 

The man shrugged his shoulders and 
followed Roddy back to the rim of the 
cove. “People say I’m mad,” he said. 
“But what does that matter as long as | 
can go on with my work and the Spirit 
is pleased? Poor foolish people. None 
of them have ever seen the Spirit as | 
did once years and years ago.” 

“I guess I'd better be going,” Roddy 
said. “I—I hope you didn’t mind my 
coming here. I didn’t mean to trespass.” 

“Of course not,” the old man said 
gently. “Come again. It will be quite 
all right if only you promise not to tell 
anyone else about my work.” 

“I—I promise,’ Roddy said quickly, 
and the next second he turned and ran 
around the edge of the cliff that walled 
the cove and up over the hillock the way 
he had come. 

It was not until he was halfway up the 
side of the canyon that he slowed down. 
He was out of breath and he was also 
beginning to feel ashamed of having run 
away. No matter what the twins said, 
Mr. Baker was not cross and mean- 
tempered. It was just his talk of the 
lonely unfamiliar place, that 
Roddy want to run. 

Roddy saw no one on his way back, 
but when he finally reached the ranch 
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house, Uncle Tim was talking earnest- 
ly to a young man who had apparently 
just driven up in his car. As Roddy ap- 
proached, Uncle Tim moved back from 
the car. “It won't happen again, I prom- 
ise you,” he said, and the man drove 
off right past Roddy. 

Roddy walked up to the porch. The 
twins were home again and _ talking 
excitedly to their father. “Mr. Baker 
would have to kick!”” Ben said angrily, 
but Uncle Tim shook his head. 

“That'll do, Ben,” he said. “Mr. 
Baker has every right to come over to 
complain and you know it. You and 
Dave will have to see that the horses are 
kept in the corral.” 

‘““Was—was that man who just drove 
off Mr. Baker?’’ Roddy asked, and he 
was so surprised his voice squeaked. 

Uncle Tim and the boys turned to 
look at him and they all looked amused. 
“Why, yes,” Uncle Tim said. “What 
did you expect him to look like?’’ 

Roddy found it was impossible to say 
much about the old carver whom he 
had thought was Mr. Baker, without 
telling about the wooden figures and 
that he had promised not to do. Worse 
still, when he did say that he had met 
an old man who believed in the Spirits 
of the Canyon, both of the twins laughed 
at him until the tears came. 

(Continued on page 37.) 
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Introducing our Globi's two-wheeled rocket ship! 
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John loved to sing. When he was a 
baby, he would sit in his play pen in the 
living room and sing ‘Rock-a-bye, 
Baby.” At such times, his mother gener- 
ally found that she had work to do in the 
kitchen. This was because of John’s 
voice. He knew all the words of “Rock- 
a-bye, Baby.”’ He knew the tune perfect- 
ly. But when he sang, it sounded like a 
gate on a rusty hinge swinging in the 
wind. : 

As John grew older, everyone loved 
him for he was almost always happy, 
and when he was sad, he didn’t bother 
anyone with his troubles. He was so 
kind that he couldn’t bear to see a 
hungry dog or cat or person without 
feeding it. 

And as John grew older and kinder 
and more lovable, his voice also grew 
stronger. But it didn’t become any 
sweeter. 
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In kindergarten, John was a Brown 
Rabbit in the singing class. He didn’t 
know that the Brown Rabbits were the 
poor singers, but he did notice that the 
songs always sounded better when the 
White Rabbits sang them. In fact, John 
was the only Brown Rabbit who knew 
the tunes, so he sang extra loud to help 
the others. 

When John went into the first grade, 
he hoped he would be a White Rabbit, 
but, alas, he was not. He still loved to 
sing more than anything else in the 
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world, and he always sang as loud as he 
could, without thinking much about how 
he sounded. 

Then he began to notice that the 
teacher sighed and looked a little sad 
every time the Brown Rabbits sang. One 
day John had a cold and did not join 
in the singing. That day the teacher 
smiled at the Brown Rabbits and said, 
“My, that was fine! I’ve never heard you 
sing so well.” 

Little by little John began to realize. 
At last he was sure. He had a terrible 
voice. No one told him, because they 
all liked him so much they didn’t want 
to hurt his feelings. 

After a while, he learned to sing very 
very softly during music class. In a 
couple of years he had learned to make 
his lips move and not make any sound 
at all. 

Whenever he was sure he was alone, 
he would sing. He would let out his big 
voice when he went for a walk in the 
woods, and it would sound like a saw 
rasping through a knotty log. At home, 
when everyone was out, he would sing 
song after song to himself, for he could 
remember any tune he heard a couple 
of times. 

“Perhaps,” he thought sadly, “if I 
practice enough, I will learn to sing 
well.” 

He listened to the singers on the radio 
and tried to copy them, but it was of no 
use. 

When John went into the eighth 
grade, a new music teacher came to the 
school. His name was Mr. Tempo, and 
he visited each room in the school once 
a week. He taught the children new songs, 
and he began to test their voices. Each 
time he came to the eighth grade for a 
music class, he tested a few more. At 
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John could remember any tune. 


last it was John’s turn. John stood in 
place and just barely whispered his 
song. 

“Why, John,” said Mr. Tempo, “you 
can sing louder than that. You have a 
good strong speaking voice. Let it out!”’ 

John looked at the music teacher. So 
Mr. Tempo wanted him to let his voice 
out, did he? All right, he’d let him have 
it. John opened up his mouth and let 
out the song. 

John’s classmates hadn’t heard him 
sing for so long they had forgotten how 
he sounded. 

Mr. Tempo had never heard anything 
like it before in his life. He just leaned 
back against the blackboard and wished 
he were fifteen miles away. But even if 
he were, he was sure that he would still 
be able to hear John. 
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Everyone felt a little numb when John 
finished. All the eighth-graders wanted 
to feel their ears to see if they were still 
quivering, but they didn’t want to hurt 
John’s feelings. 

Mr. Tempo just said, “I knew you had 
power there, John. I think we'll find a 
way to use it. Come to my office after 
school this afternoon.” 

All day John wondered how he was to 
use the power of his voice. It would be 
handy, he thought sadly, if it could be 
used like water power to run machines. 

Just as he put his hand on the door 
of Mr. Tempo’s office, he decided the 
music teacher was going to tell him he 
had better keep still for the rest of the 
year. With this dreadful idea in mind, 
John almost went away. 

Just then Mr. Tempo came up behind 
John and greeted him happily. 
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‘The boy with the powerful lungs!”’ 
said the music teacher. 

John nodded miserably. ‘““What good 
are they?” 

Mr. Tempo picked up a long black 
tube from his desk. “Did you know we 
we are starting a school orchestra, John?”’ 

“Yes, I heard about it,” answered 
John politely. 

“How would you like to play the 
clarinet?” asked Mr. Tempo, holding 
out the black tube. 

John took the tube. “Is this what you 
call a clarinet?” 

Mr. Tempo nodded. 
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“But I don’t know hew to play it,” 


said John. 


“Tl teach you,” replied Mr. Tempo. 


~ “You have plenty of wind to blow it, 
7 and I notice you sing in perfect pitch, 
so I’m sure you can learn to play.” 


Mr. Tempo wished he were miles away. 











“I—I'd like to try.” 

“Good!” said Mr. Tempo, going to 
the door with John. “You know,’ he 
grinned at John, “you have a terrible 
voice.” 

John looked up, surprised, and met 
the grin. He began to smile. ‘Haven't 
I though?” 

John and Mr. Tempo stood and 
laughed and laughed. Afterward, John 
felt better. He didn’t feel so ashamed 


of his voice. It was just a joke. 





The air was full of sweet sounds. 


After school one afternoon each week 
Mr. Tempo taught a class of five to play 
wind instruments. This was fine, but 
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John wanted to learn faster. He took 
a paper route to earn money, so he could 
pay for private lessons at Mr. Tempo’s 
home. 

That spring the school held a music 
contest. All the pupils in the school, 
and some of the parents, crowded into 
the school auditorium on the evening 
of the big event. 

First, a seventh-grade girl sang “Voices 
of Spring.” Next, a little third-grader 
played the piano. 

Then out to the center of the stage 
stepped John. At first no one noticed 
the black instrument he was carrying. 
Almost everyone thought he was going 
to sing. The eighth-graders remembered 
that big rasping voice and wished they 
had cotton in their ears. 

All the children in the lower grades 
had heard the eighth-graders talking 
about John’s voice. They wondered if 
they dared run out of the auditorium. 

For a moment the assembly hall was 
as quiet as a classroom during an exam. 
Then John raised the clarinet to his 
lips. Amazingly, the air was filled with 
clear, sweet, light sounds. The listeners 
thought of cool summer brooks and of 
birds calling in the trees. Could John 
be making music like this? 

When he had finished, the applause 
was deafening. Here was John whom 
they loved, producing beautiful music 
as he had always wanted to do. The 
audience scarcely heard the rest of the 
program. The judge unanimously chose 
John the winner. 

John hardly ever sings now even when 
he is alone. He can’t stand the noise. 
But he plays the clarinet. 

“This,” he,often says to Mr. Tempo, 
holding out his clarinet, “‘this is the 
voice I always wanted to have.” 
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The Reps 
to the Castle 


BY ROWENA BENNETT 


These are the keys to the castle, 
Gleaming and golden-glossed, 
Dropped by a careless vassal 
Here in the grass, and lost. 
Oh it is I who have found the keys 


Under the white magnolia trees! 


Here are the keys to the castle, 
Iron and si:ver and brass 

And a secret Gne that is hammered gold 
And winks in the sunlit grass ... 


Here is the key to the courtyard, 
Clinking and clanking and crusty 

With dirt; and here is the door key, 
Dingling and dangling and dusty; 

While the key that fits in the dungeon lock 
Is rigid and rimy and rusty. 


Oh I shall ge into the castle 
Through gates of iron and stone 

But I'll never unlock the banquet hall 
Or the room that holds the throne 

And [Il pass the kitchen and scullery by 
Though I’m starved to the very bone. 

I'll take from the ring the secret key, 
The key to the northwest tower 

For there is the captive princess kept 
To wilt like a wilting flower. 





While the warriors feast in the halls below ae 
I'll spiral up on the tip of my toe & { 
On stairs where the bats and the spiders go. a -» 
While the guardsman sleeps and the princess weeps } 

And the shadows are covering me 
I'll pause by the lock without whisper or knock ae ; 

And I'll reach for the secret key— ~~ 
For the key of gold that is centuries old ’ 


And I'll turn it soft in a lock that is cold . g ef 
And I'll set the princess free, free free! ,Sy \ 
ay a: », 


And I'll set the princess FREE! _ ? 
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SOAPY SMITH GETS RID OF A SKUNK 


“I'll jest tote him down to yonder washout and 
gently fling him over the cutbank,” he crowed. “Be- 
fore he rightly knows what's going on, he'll be plumb 
out of sight!’ 

“You better be mighty careful!’ says Hairpants. 

“Make sure you fling him gentle,’ Bugeye warns. 
“We don’t want no trouble with that skunk!” 

“Well,” Highwater opines, “‘He’s gotta do some- 
thin’ for he can’t tote that skunk around indefinite.” 


“Boys!"’ Soapy says in his boastful way. “When | 


fling a skunk, he stays flang! You foller along an’ see 


how ol’ Soapy handles things like this!’ 


Oy 


ope” 











grr; 
V; 


As you may remember, Soapy had this skunk by 
the tail after carrying it out of the bunkhouse to 
prove that it could be done. Now he was trying to 
figure how to let go of it. He’d thought and thought 
about the matter before he finally jumped up and 
hollered, “I got it figured!’ 


















The skunk was in no good humor by that time and 
| yi so he did just what you'd expect him to do, under the 
circumstances. Later, os they sat on the corral fence 


wondering how long it would be before they would be 
aired off enough so they'd be allowed in the bunk- 
S trutt ff, i i 

oapy strutted off, toting the skunk with the others honed, Seagy anche wp. “Gant” te call, “won crcl 


followi tfully. H ini i i 
ae ee © wes expleining in detail mad at me, are you? If | hadn’t tripped on my spurs, 


just how he’d fling the skunk without harm to it or everything would have been all right! Next time | 


danger to himself, when he tripped on his spurs and pick up a skunk, I'll take them off!” 


fell on his face! He also dropped the skunk. 











JENNY AND THE DRAGON 





Illustrated by DECIE MERWIN 


Well, you wouldn’t have thought it 
was the same place. Even old Mr. 
Thompson chippered up when he bit 
into a blueberry muffin and could taste 
blueberries instead of kerosene. There 
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THe Story So Far: When little Jenny 
Green was kidnapped by a dragon and 
held for ransom, the King of Smithia 
refused to help. He said there was no 
sense in paying to get Jenny, who was 
smart enough to figure out a way to 
fool the dragon. Only Jenny couldn't, 
and that made her mad. It looked for a 
while as if she would have to stay for 
three months, until the dragon fought 
it out with Sir Lemuel, who had chal- 
lenged him to mortal combat. Mean- 
while, the dragon’s business picked up, 
and his cave was overrun with captives. 
This made the dragon mad because he 
had to do so much cooking. 


Part Two 


So one day Jenny said, ‘““Why don’t 
you hire my mother to come up and 
cook for you?” That was just after the 
dragon had tried to bake a chocolate 
cake like Mrs. Green’s and it had fallen 
so flat that he couldn’t pry it up off the 
pan. 

He thought that was a fine idea, and 
the next time Mrs. Green came up he 
hired her and she moved right in. But 
she threw out the old oil stove and had a 
new one sent up first. 
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were fifteen guests by this time—the 
dragon always called the prisoners his 
guests—and they sat around the rickety 
table and ate and ate. 

Afterwards, as there wasn’t anywhere 
else to go, they sat on and played games 
and sang songs, and by-and-by Mrs. 
Green would bring in cake and ice 
cream and then they would eat some 
more. Even the dragon was happier for 
a while, and he joined in the singing 
and did some card tricks and his famous 
impersonation of movie stars. 

Pretty soon there were twenty guests 
in the cave. For although the dragon 
captured several rich merchants, they 
had such a good time that they were in 
no hurry to leave, and told their families 
to forget about the ransom money for a 
while. The dragon began to get dis- 
couraged and didn’t leave the cave for 
days, but the guests kept coming just 
the same, for word got down into 
Smithia about the high times they were 
having up on the mountain, and quite 
a number of people just came up and 
moved in. 

One day the dragon was out in the 
kitchen watching Mrs. Green mix a cake. 
“Good gracious, half that amount of 
butter would be enough, wouldn't it?” 

Mrs. Green said, “The rule calls for 
two cups.” 
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“Well, get another rule,” said the 
dragon. 

‘This is the only rule in the book,” 
she said, “and it’s the only book I've 
got, and I’m not going to spoil a cake 
by being stingy with the butter.” 

“Stingy!”’ he said. ‘“‘Do you know what 
my butter bill was last week?” 

“If you don’t like the way I cook,’ 
said Mrs. Green, “perhaps I'd better 
leave.” 

But the dragon knew if she left the 
guests would kick up a terrible rumpus, 
so he just said, “Well, couldn’t you use 
margarine?” And when Mrs. Green said 
no, he sighed and left the kitchen. 

Later that day Jenny found him 
sitting on a big rock above the cave. He 
had his spectacles on and seemed to be 


think it over.”’ 


“Very true,” said the dragon, “but 
14 smiling faces aren’t good for business.”’ 
%) ‘But they could be,” Jenny said. 
.4 “How do you mean?” he asked, and 
she said, “I don’t quite know. Let me 


doing sums with a pencil and paper. 
When he saw Jenny, he said, “Come 
here a minute. Add this up, will you?” 
So she added it and it came to $142.68. 

“What is it?”’ said Jenny, and he said, 
“The butter bill.” 

“Goodness!” Jenny said, and he said, 
“You may well say ‘Goodness!’ I don’t 
know,” he said sadly, “—I don’t know 
what it is—I’ve never got into 
such a mess before, and I’ve been 
at this business two hundred years.”” He 
looked at Jenny thoughtfully and then 
he said, ‘“To tell you the truth I never 
did like the business much. I like com- 
pany and, goodness knows, I get plenty 
of that. But I like smiling faces, too.” 

“Well,” said Jenny, ‘‘you’ve certainly 
got them since Mother’s been here.” 















After a minute the dragon went back 
-”~ to his adding. This time it came to 


$131.24. “But it doesn’t matter,” he said, 
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“because I can’t pay it anyway. Do you 
suppose,” he said, “‘that this Sir What’s- 
his-name would pay me anything to lose 
the fight next week?” 

“He hasn’t got much money,” said 
Jenny. “He's only been a knight-errant 
for six months.” 

“I was afraid of that,” the dragon said. 
“Well, after the fight, I guess I'll just 
have to shut up shop.” And he blinked 
and took off his glasses and polished 
them hard. 

Well, the next morning Jenny got 
permission from the dragon and went 
down into Smithia. Everbody was talk- 
ing about the coming fight, and a lot of 
people stopped her and asked her what 
she thought of the knight’s chances, and 
how she thought the dragon would shape 
up, and if he had gone into training, 
and so on. At the castle she had an 
audience with the king and then she 
borrowed Prince Elmer’s bicycle and 
rode out and had a talk with Sir Lemuel, 
and then she talked with the court 
printer, and with some carpenters and 
other people. It was nearly dark when 
she got back to the cave. Supper was on 
the table, and the guests were shouting 
and singing and carrying on, but the 
dragon was sitting outside on a rock and 
he didn’t even turn his head when she 
passed him. 

Well, the day of the fight was fine 
and clear. The dragon hadn't made any 
preparation at all. After breakfast he 
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The dragon perked up a little. 


went out and sat on his rock, looking 
gloomily off into the distance. After 
Jenny had helped her mother wash up, 
she went out to him. 

“Everybody wants to go down to see 
the fight,” she said. “They'll all give 
their word to come back afterwards.” 

‘Ha! I bet they will!” said the dragon 
bitterly. “You think you’re so smart— 
get ‘em to promise not to come back.” 

“Well, anyway,” she said, “you 
might spruce up a little. You ought 
to do it on their account—they’re going 
to cheer for you. And they've all put 
on clean shirts and had their best shoes 
shined. Mother’s bringing some _ brass 
polish, and we're going to shine your 
scales.” 

The dragon grumbled a lot, but when 
they brought out a looking glass and he 
saw how he glittered in the sun, he 
perked up a little. “Anyway,” he said, 
“Tl have the satisfaction of knocking 
that Sir What’s-his-name into the middle 
of next week.” 

Well, down on the plain at the foot of 
the mountain a space as big as a ball 
park had been enclosed with a high 
board fence, and as the dragon and his 
troop of captives came closer, they saw 
a gate with a ticket booth at one side, 
over which a sign said: Admission 25c. 

The dragon stopped. “Hey,” he said, 
“they can’t do that!” And when some- 
one asked what, he said, “Charge admiss- 
ion. I’ve never seen such a thing done 
in all my two hundred years. Good 
gracious, dragons and 
knights-errant don't 
fight for money. You 
might as well put me 
in a cage and charge 
a Fee “<" ten cents a look. It 

would just ruin my 
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amateur standing.” And in spite of all 
Jenny could say, he was about to turn 
back up the mountain when the royal 
carriage drove up. 

The king said, ‘“Whoa!”’ and the royal 
horses stopped, and the king leaned out 
and shook hands with the dragon. ‘This 
is a great day for Smithia, dragon,” he 
said, “‘and a great day for you, too. 
Just look at ‘em.’ And he pointed to 
the crowd of Smithians who were 
streaming through the gate, with bags 
and boxes of lunch under their arms. 
‘Each one with a quarter in his fist, and 
ten cents in every quarter goes to you. 
Not just local people, either. I sent out 
a flock of announcements, and there'll 
be folks from every kingdom within a 
hundred miles. Why the Lory Rotary 
Club is coming in a body, with red hats 
on!” He looked sharply at the dragon. 
‘““What’s the matter? Don’t you want to 
fight?” 

“Oh, it isn’t that,” the dragon said, 
and he explained. 

“I see, I see,” said King Roscoe. 
“You re an amateur and amateurs don’t 
fight for money. All very well, but you've 
been taking money from these people 
for a long time, and not giving them 
anything in return either. Now that you 
can give them a good show for their 
money, you raise objections. Not very 
public-spirited, I must say.” 

The dragon looked pained. “I guess 
I’m as public-spirited as the next one,” 
he said. “‘It isn’t that.” 

“Well, what is it?” said the king, and 
he was getting impatient. 

“Well,” said the dragon, “why do I 
get only ten cents a head?” 

The king laughed and said, “Why, 
I’m the king. I have to get something, 
don’t I? So I put an amusement tax on 
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the show—five cents on every admission. 
That leaves twenty cents to split between 
you and Lem. Fifty-fifty, win or lose.” 

“The winner ought to get fifteen, and 
the loser five,” said the dragon. 

“You're pretty sure you're going to 
win,” said the king, ‘or you wouldn't 
say that. But so is Lem, and that makes 
you even from the start. So the gate 
receipts ought to be split evenly between 
you. That’s how I figure it. Of course if 
Lem thought he was going to lose, then 
we'd divide it differently. Or if you 
thought—” 

“All right, all right,” the dragon in- 
terrupted. “I accept. You keep on talk- 
ing and you'll have me agreeing to give 
you fifteen cents, and this Sir Whoosis 
splitting what’s left.” And he bowed to 
the king and went through the gate. 

So by and by the bleachers were all 
full, with the Royal Family in a box 
in front, and the great glittering dragon 
took his place at one end of the lists, 
and the glittering Sir Lemuel—for his 
armor had _ been 
shined—at the other. 

Then the _ horns 
blew, and the king 
explained the terms 
of the fight. “And 
now,” he said, “‘fall 
on, and may _ the 
best man—I mean, 
the best dragon—that 
is to say, may the 
best fighter win.” 


So Sir Lemuel 
snapped down his 
visor and _ lowered 


his lance and spur- 
red his horse into 
a heavy lumbering 
gallop and_ bore 




















down on the dragon. And _ the 
dragon walked toward him a little way 
and then coolly turned his back. He 
wasn't gloomy any more, for I suppose 
the flags and the crowd and the shouting 
had excited him, and he grinned and 





ro 


It was a great day for Smithia. 


waved to the people, and bowed low to 
Queen Mabel, and gave a special secret 
salute to the red hats of the Lory Rotar- 
ians. And then, just as the point of the 
lance was about to strike him between 
the shoulderblades, he lashed out with 
his tail, and then crouched low to the 
ground. 

The heavy twelve-foot tail struck the 
lance and tore it from Sir Lemuel’s 
grip, and the horse, driving on, tripped 
over the dragon’s body, so that horse 
and rider dove right over him and slid 
along quite a distance on their noses. 
There were groans and cries of dismay 
from the bleachers, but the prisoners 
who had come with the dragon cheered 
and cheered. 

Sir Lemuel couldn’t get up in his 
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heavy armor, so he just lay there, but the 
horse got up, and with one disgusted 
look over his shoulder trotted out of 
the gate and went home. Then a couple 
of men-at-arms ran out and hauled Sir 
Lemuel to his feet and cleaned the grass 
and dirt off the front of his vizor so he 
could see. And then he drew his sword 
and went for the dragon. 


Well, they fought up and down and 
around for half an hour, sword against 
teeth and claws. They made an awful 
lot of noise but they didn’t hurt each 
other much. The knight’s sword would 
clang on the dragon’s body and the brass 
scales would fly, and then the dragon's 
claws would grate on Sir Lemuel’s 
breastplate with a sound that set people's 
teeth on edge. They certainly put on a 
good show, but after a while the dragon 
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thought the audience had had their 
quarters’ worth, so the next time Sir 
Lemuel came at him he just swung his 
tail like a scythe—swish!—and cut the 
knight’s legs from under him. And clang! 
down went Sir Lemuel. 

The men-at-arms ran out and stood 
him up, but—swish! clang!—down he 


went again. Three times he was helped 
up and three times the tail cut him 
down, and the last time the dragon took 
the steel helmet between his big jaws. 
“Yield thee, knight,” he said, “or I 
will crack thee like a nut.” 
Even with his head in the dragon’s 
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teeth, Sir Lemuel didn’t forget the prop- 
er form of words for surrendering, and 
he said, “Sir Dragon, I yield me to thy 
mercy.” 

Then they got up and shook hands, 
and the king came down and divided 
the paid admissions between them. 





The dragon swung his tail like a scythe. 


After the fight, the people all rushed 
out on the field. They crowded around 
the dragon, pushing autograph books at 
him and wanting to shake his claw, and . 
although he liked the admiration, when 
the children began climbing over him 
and trying to pry off loose scales as 
souvenirs, he had had enough. So he got 
his crowd together and started for the 
cave. 

The dragon was in high spirits and 
he talked a blue streak and sang and told 
stories, but as he got near the cave he 
began to look more and more worried, 
and stopped talking. And when every- 
body had gone to their rooms to wash up 
for supper, he said to Jenny, ‘Hey, 


Jenny, what’s this all about? I’m no 
better off than I was before.” 
(Continued on page 46.) 
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SOME CLEVER ARITHMETIC 

Some day after you have finished a game of 
Parchesi, tell your friends you have secret 
powers connected with the numbers on the 
dice. Turn your back or leave the room if you 
prefer, and ask someone to throw down the 
dice while you are gone and add up the total. 
Next, he should pick up one die, turn it over, 
and add the number on the bottom to the 
sum he had first. After that, he must throw 
down the single die again and add to his total 
Without 
touching the dice again, he calls you back and 
you quickly tell him his answer. 


the number that appears on top. 


The reason you can do this is that all dice 
are made the same way so that the spots on 
opposite sides always total seven. So when you 
return to the table add the spots on the dice 
as you see them, and then add seven more. 
If you saw a five and three on the table, your 
answer would be eight and seven, or fifteen. 


She Puzzlewits 


By ROBIN PALMER 
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WHERE? WHEN? HOW? 

Here is a guessing game in which you are 
allowed only three questions, but each one 
must have a complete answer. Ask your friend 
to think of an object, anything from an ice 
cube to a blanket. When he has decided on 
something, ask him where he likes it, then, 
when he likes it and last, how he likes it and 
see if you can tell him what it is. At first this 
may sound difficult, but it is really easier for 
the one who is guessing than for the person 
who is trying to answer the questions without 
giving the whole thing away. Suppose an ice 
cube has been chosen. The first question 
might be answered in lemonade; the second, 
on a hot day; and the third, hard or solid. 
If a group is playing, the one who is it leaves 
the room until the object is chosen, and then 
addresses each question to a difierent person. 
The person whose reply gives 


away the 


, 


answer is the next one to be “‘it 


FISH POND 


Each of the pictures below represents the name of a fish. How many do you know? 
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WHAT FURS DO YOU KNOW? 
The answers to the following questions are 
all words containing a syllable that sounds 


like fur, such as differ and further. 


— 
. 
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What fur 
What fur 
What fur 
What fur 
What fur 


». What fur 


What fur 


warms the house? 

is in the living room? 
is a zero? 

does the farmer make? 
is a flounce? 

is a treasure box? 

is an evergreen shrub? 


RIDDLES 
What is the difference between a Chinese 
laundryman and a hose? 

When is a dress like a toad? 

I'm needed by babies, and sometimes by 
you, 

A blanket must have me, at least when it’s 
new. 

When is a tooth like a cake? 

I’m used as a measure although as a rule 





8. What fur 
9. What fur 
10. What fur 


is stealthy? 
is a small wooden tub? 
does a soldier like? 


CROSSWORD DIAGRAM 

























































































You'll find me too big to be handy 
It used to be I was disliked in school 
But out on a lake, I’m a dandy. 





Across Down 
1. Store 1. Slide 
4. Entrance 2. Head cover 
8. Rule or regulation 3. Cry of pain 
of the state 5. Preposition 
10. Away from 6. The sun 
11. Pronoun 7. Wander 
12. Boy 9. Piece of 
14. Bachelor of Arts furniture 
15. Work 12. Fold below 
17. Washington, D. C. collar 
19. Little Spanish horse 13. Adored 
21. Conjunction 16. Rodent 
23. Conducted 18. Sparrow 
24. Exist 20. Penned up 
25. Strike 22. Distant 
27. Demand payment 24. Seed pod 
28. Let fall 26. River in Italy 
29. Harbor 27. Perform 
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Way back in the year 1734 a boy was 
born on the American frontier who was 
named Daniel. Now all boys on the 
frontier knew how to handle a rifle be- 
fore they reached their ‘teens, but Daniel 
wanted one when he was only ten. 

“You're still a bit young for that,” 
said his father. ‘‘Reckon you'll have to 
wait a couple of years longer.” 
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. THE BOY 


Daniel was disappointed, for he want- 
ed to go hunting in the green forest. 
Since he couldn’t have a rifle, he made 
himself a javelin, whittling it from a 
tough sapling and sharpening the roots 
to a point. 

The very first chance he got, off went 
Daniel into the woods, javelin in hand, 
and he didn’t come home empty-handed. 
He brought home a couple of wild tur- 
keys. 

“How did you manage to get those, 
Dan?” asked his mother. 

“With my javelin,” 
glowing with pride. 

Of course, the sturdy lad had to learn 
his letters so he attended a rude frontier 
school-house. He had to work, too, tend- 
ing the cattle and other chores. But 
whenever he got the chance, Daniel 
would slip away into the woods, and he 
learned much more there than he ever 
did in school. For one thing, he learned 
to “read sign,’ which means that by 
looking closely at the ground or brush, 
he could tell if some wild animal had 
passed that way before him. He could 
even tell just what the animal was. 

Better yet, he could discover from the 
mark or foot-prints whether it was a 
white man or an Indian who had been 
roaming the forest. Fallen leaves, damp 
earth or broken twigs told him things 
that others would never guess. In fact, 
he was better at “reading sign” than 
many of his elders. 

The day came at last when his father 
handed Daniel a light rifle and told him 
it was his. The lad was delighted, and it 


he answered, 
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precious rifle and whistled to his favorite 
dog. A moment later both of them had 
plunged into the depths of the forest, for 
the forest was near Daniel’s home. 

His folks saw him go, but they said 
nothing, for they were used to his going 
off hunting. The game he brought home 
was very welcome, and they supposed 
that he’d be home by sundown. But 
darkness fell, and he was still away. 
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HUNTER 


wasn't long before he became so skillful 
with that weapon that he was known far 
and wide as a hunter who always hit the 
mark. 

One fine morning when the sun was 
just peeping over the horizon and the 
air was crisp and cool, he shouldered his 


A TRUE Story 
By CLARENCE M. LINDSAY 
Illustrated by F. J. JUPO 


“Well, Dan can take care of himself,” 
said his father, as he pulled a chair up 
to the supper-table. 

“Yes,” said the boy’s mother, nodding 
her head, “he'll be back by tomorrow, 
anyhow.” 

But he wasn’t. When the second day 


‘ went by without any sign of Daniel, his 


folks began to worry a bit. A search par- 
ty was organized and struck off into the 
woods while it was still daylight. 

They soon came upon the trail of the 


a missing lad, but after a time lost it. 
—— Ei 
4 


What could have become of Daniel? 
Perhaps he’d been set upon by some 
maddened bear or fierce panther, or had 
fallen over a cliff in the darkness. 
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The boys in the party shouted and 
the men fired their muskets, hoping 
Daniel ‘would answer. But they heard 
nothing at all. It seemed as though the 
search would have to be given up for 
that day, as it was getting dark. ‘Then 
one of the party caught sight of a faint 
column of smoke rising in the distance. 

They hurried to the spot and came 
upon a rude shelter built of tree-limbs, 
brushwood, and grass. Peering in at the 
narrow entrance they saw young Daniel, 
cooking his supper. Skins of various ani- 
mals he'd shot were strewn about the 
floor of the hut, and the lad was so ab- 
sorbed in cooking that he paid no atten- 
tion to the search party until they were 
at the door. 

‘What's all the excitement about?” he 
asked in great surprise. 











Materials needed: 


collar. 


kinds of hats. 


Colored comstruction paper, card- 
board, paste, water colors, eggs. 


Place eggs in pan filled with cold water and hard-boil for 
go minutes. When they are cool, dry them thoroughly 
and paint funny faces on them. 


The base of the egg is made from a strip of cardboard 
cut and pasted to form a circle in which the small end of 
the egg rests. Cover it with construction paper for the 


You can paste on ears, add whiskers, and make different 


For a clown’s hat, cut a paper triangle with a curved base 
5” long and 3” high. Bring edges together to f6rm a cone 
and paste. Paste this cone to the largest end of the egg. 





“Why, we thought you were lost! 
We've been looking for you for hours 
and hours. Didn't you hear the guns go 
off?” 

“Yes, but I thought it was just some 
hunters after venison. You needn't have 
worried. I can take care of myself!”’ 

And so he could. He kept right on 
caring for himself, roaming the forest 
both as boy and man. In fact, he be- 
came one of the most famous of all fron- 
tiersmen, making a name for himself as 
a hunter, a woodsman, a trapper, and 
an Indian fighter. That pioneer lad was 
Daniel Boone, and although he never 
did learn very much from his school 
books, he knew nature, and he was: al- 
ways at home in the deepest forest. 

The frontier, as he knew it, is gone, 
but the name of Daniel Boone lives on. 
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A Parakeet for Pedro 


By BARBARA RITCHIE 


“Buenos Dias! Adios! Adios!” 

There went that parakeet again, Pedro 
thought, rattling off all the words it 
knew in one long screech! 

Pedro stopped a moment to listen, 
then pushed his way through the crowd- 
ed Mexican market. He headed for the 
place where the wooden cages were sold. 
In one of them he would find the 
parakeet, he knew. Under his arm he 
carried the lovely orange pottery bowl 
that he had made all by himself. 

“Buenos! Buenos! Buenos Dias!” 
screamed the parakeet again. 

Pedro smiled to himself as he twisted 
in and out among the gaily-dressed men 
and women who moved slowly from stall 
to stall in the market place. 

“Yes, Senor Parakeet,” he chuckled. 
“Buenos Dias is right. It is a good day. 
Because today you will become Pedro's 
parakeet! I will carry you home in your 
wooden cage and keep you forever and 
teach you to say many things besides 
good day’ and ‘good-by.’ ” 

He clutched the bowl more tightly. 
If it should drop and smash on the 
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cobblestones, there would be no parakeet 
for Pedro! 

Pedro passed the merry-go-round, and 
almost stopped. He saw the six wooden 
ponies, each painted a different color. 
Boys wearing sombreros and girls with 
flying black pigtails rode madly around 
on the rocking ponies. Underneath the 
merry-go-round were six little boys, bent 
double, their brown feet flying as they 
ran and pushed and kept the merry-go- 
round whirling. 

A sigh escaped Pedro. He liked the 
merry-go-round very much, but it cost 
one centavo to ride—and he didn’t have 
a centavo. And anyway, he had some- 
thing more important to do than ride 
a merry-go-round! 

At last Pedro popped out of the crowd 
in front of the stall of the wooden bird 
cages. There must have been twenty 
cages there, but all were empty except 
the one that held the parakeet. 

What a beauty that bird was! It was 
smaller than a parrot, but it had the 
same strong hooked beak, brilliant green 
feathers, and a long green tail. 
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“Buenas Dias!” screamed the para- 
keet. It tilted its head and looked right 
at Pedro with one shining eye. 

The man who made the wooden cages 
paid no attention at all to the screeching 
parakeet. Instead, he looked at Pedro 
and at the orange pottery bowl. 


“That is a fine bowl there, boy,” he 
said. ‘It is so fine that I think it must 
be one made by Sandino, the potter.” 

Pedro’s dark eyes glowed with pride. 
“Sandino, the potter, is my father,” he 
said. “But I made the bowl myself, on 
my father’s wheel, and I mixed the color 
for it, too.” 

He tilted his big straw sombrero back 
on his black hair. Things were going 
better than he had hoped. It might not 
be so hard, after all, to get the parakeet 
in the wooden cage, in exchange for his 
wonderful bowl. 

“Your cages are very fine,” he said 
politely. “I would like to have one. In 
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“I made the bowl myself.” 


fact, for the cage and the parakeet I 
will give you this fine bowl!” 

How the man laughed! He laughed 
until tears swam in his eyes. At last he 
wiped his eyes and put an arm around 
Pedro’s shoulders. 

“You do not understand about busi- 
ness matters,’ he said. “he wooden cage 
took me long to make. It was not easy 
to trap the parakeet in the forest, and 
it took long to teach him the words he 
speaks. The bowl is a fine bowl. But it 
would take six such bowls to equal the 
value of the cage and the bird.” 

Pedro looked at the bowl. True, it was 
not a small bowl; but it was not large, 
either. And the warm orange color of it 
didn’t seem quite so beautiful to Pedro 
as it had before. 

The man’s eyes were kind as he look- 
ed at Pedro’s unhappy face. 
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‘What I would really like to have,” 
he said, “is one of your father’s tall blue 
water jars. I would strap it on my little 
burro and would carry water in it from 
the river. For one of the blue water jars, 
I would give the cage and the parakeet.”’ 

‘Thank you,” said Pedro. “I will see 
what I can do. Adios!” 

He turned away, pulling his sombrero 
low over his forehead so that no one 
could see the tears that had sprung into 
his eyes. His father needed a new woolen 
serape, to wear as an overcoat during the 
day and to use as a blanket at night. 
For the serape, his father would give a 
blue water jar—but never for a wooden 
cage and a screeching bird! 

Pedro looked down at his orange bowl. 
All at once the bowl seemed to Pedro 














to be quite large, of a very pleasing 
shape, and the color truly beautiful. 
Perhaps—perhaps the serape weaver 
would think so, too. Perhaps he would 
give one of his warm serapes in exchange 
for the bowl. Then Pedro would give 
the serape to his father, in exchange for 
a blue water jar. Pedro would then take 
the blue water jar to the bird cage man, 
ee 

“Adios! Adios!” came the parakeet’s 
screech. 

Pedro’s face broke into a smile. “I 
won't say good-by—I won't say adios 
just yet, Senor Parakeet,” he said. 

He pushed his way through the crowd, 
searching for the serape weaver, who 
carried his wares around with him. 

Pedro caught sight of a stack of folded 
serapes moving slowly along above the 
heads of the crowd. Soon he caught 
sight of the weaver with his tower of 
folded serapes on his head. 

But the weaver laughed, too, when 
Pedro told what he wanted. He would 
not exchange a serape for the bowl. 

“It’s a fine bowl,” the weaver said. 
“IT would like to have it, just to look 
at—if for no other reason!”’ 


The weaver laughed, too, when Pedro told what he wanted. 








“I will tell you what I will do,” said 
the weaver thoughtfully. “I will take 
the bowl—and twenty centavos—in ex- 
change for one serape. Twenty centavos 
are not very many, that’s true; but then, 
the bowl is very pretty and worth more 
than an ordinary bowl!” 

“Thank you,” said Pedro. ‘I will see 
what I can do.” 

Twenty centavos! That was more 
money than Pedro had ever seen at one 
time in his whole lifetime! The most 
his father had ever given him was one 
centavo on market day, to buy a ride on 
the merry-go-round. | 

Pedro found himself walking slowly 
toward the merry-go-round. He loved to 
watch the six ponies whirling, prancing 
as if they were alive. He would love to 
ride one of them again. He didn’t have 
a centavo—but maybe the man who 
owned the merry-go-round would ex- 
change rides for his fine orange bow] . . . 

“Good-by, Senor Parakeet,’ said 
Pedro. If he parted with his bowl, he 
would never own the parakeet. A lump 
rose in his throat as he thought of the 
bright eyes and the shining green feath- 
ers of the talking bird that would never 
be his. 

He wasn't exactly happy as he walked 
slowly up to the owner of the merry-go- 
round. 


“If I give you this bowl,” he asked, 


“how many rides will you let me take on 
your merry-go-round?” 

The man pushed his sombrero back 
and scratched his head. Pedro held his 
breath. How many rides would the man 
say? Ten rides? Twenty rides? Thirty 
rides? Whatever he said, Pedro decided 
he would take all the rides one after 
another. He would ride around and 
around until he got dizzy, and still it 
wouldn't be enough. No boy ever got 
too many rides on a merry-go-round! 

“A really fine bowl,” the man said, 
scratching his head in a different place. 
“But I can’t give you any rides for it!” 

Pedro’s mouth fell open, he was so 
surprised. He couldn't say anything. 

The man saw his surprise. “It’s this 
way,’ he said, speaking carefully so 
Pedro would be sure to understand it. 
“IT must have centavos for my rides, 


-ecause I have to pay centavos to the 


boys who push the merry-go-round. 
Now, the only way I could pay them 
with the bowl would be to smash it up 
and give them each a piece. And what 
good would a piece of broken bowl be 
to them? No good at all. No, I must 
have centavos!” 

By this time Pedro was thinking hard. 
The man had said that he paid the boys 
to push the merry-go-round! 

“Then I would like to push the merry- 
go-round,”’ said Pedro. 











“Good,” said the 
man. “Get under 
there and push the 
merry-go-round for 
two rides, and I 
will pay you one 
centavo. With the 
centavo you can 
buy one ride.” 

“If you will be 
kind enough to 
keep my bowl for 
me, I will do it,” 
said Pedro. 

The  merry-go- 
round came to a 
stop and when it started up again, Pedro 
was under it. He push it around and a- 
round, bent over double, his arms and 
chest pushing against a crossbar, his feet 
flying in the soft dirt stirred up in the 
circular path under the merry-go-round. 

He pushed for two full rides. When 
he had finished, the man gave him one 
centavo. 

Pedro dropped the centavo into his 
orange bowl. “I will push again,” he 
sald. 

Pedro disappeared under the merry- 
go-round again, to earn another centavo. 
He never did take a ride! 

He pushed the rest of the morning. 
He pushed during the siesta hour, when 
everyone but the children were resting 
wherever they could find a spot of shade. 
He pushed most of the afternoon. 

Every time he finished pushing two 
full rides, the man gave him one centavo. 
Pedro dropped each new centavo into 
his orange pottery bowl, and disappear- 
ed again under the merry-go-round. 

Late in the afternoon he crawled out, 
covered with dust from head to foot. 
He picked up his orange pottery bowl. 
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There was a 
pleasant jingle 
of centavos in it. 
He counted them, 
then grinned. 

“Twenty - one 
centavos!’’ he ex- . 
claimed. “That is 
enough. I will go 
now, but I’ll come 
back for a_ ride 
later!” 

Pedro searched 
through the crowd- 
ed market until he 
found the weaver. 
He gave the weaver his orange bowl, and 
twenty centavos. The weaver gave him 
a fine gray serape that had a bright red 
serpent woven in it for a design. 

Pedro went to his father’s stall. His 
father gladly gave Pedro one large blue 
water jar, in exchange for the serape. 

The jar was almost as big as Pedro, 
but he managed to get his arms around 
it and carried it very carefully to the 
place where the wooden cages were on 
display. 

A little later Pedro ran back to the 
merry-go-round. He gave the man his 
last centavo and climbed up on the 
prancing pony that was painted green. 
In his hand he held a wooden bird cage, 
and in the cage was a green parakeet. 

The parakeet seemed to be having 
the time of its life as it whirled on the 
merry-go-round. In _ one _ screeching 
breath it rattled off all the words it 
knew. “Adios! Adios! Buenos Dias!”’ it 
screamed. 

“Yes, Senor Parakeet, it is a good 
day,” smiled Pedro as he rode the rock- 
ing green pony. “A very good day, 
indeed!” 
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THRE MERRY MICE by Marion Holland 
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The three little mice take a walk out of town,|| It rains border and hare er,and starts in to hail / 
But clouds come up suddenly- rain splatters down.| | They scramble in quickly with somebodys mail. 
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“This could keep up all day " the little mice fret, - on this — nox the News- 
“We want to Se home — but without getting wet | Aha!’ exclaims Willie “Now t2zs we can use!” 



















: 7 d 
They trot brishly home , snug and dry, through the rain Life is simple’ thinks Wilbe,“for a mouse witha brain’ 
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Here is a strange and wonderful tale 
that is said to have happened in ancient 
Britain at Easter in the year 429 A. D. 
It is told in an old, old manuscript, care- 
fully written by hand in the eighth 
century. Perhaps you can find in your 
library a translation of this old, old book, 
Bede’s Ecclesiastical History of England. 
If so, turn to Book I, Chapter 20, and 
read the story for yourself in the quaint 
words of long ago. 

THE Pace: Open country in north- 
eastern Wales, near the River Dee. 

THe Time: Easter season, 429 A.D. 

THE PEOPLE: a bishop 
who had been called from 
to teach the ancient Britons. Lupus, 
a priest with Ger- 
manus. A boy and girl of Britain, friends 
of Germanus and Lupus. Other Britons 
—men, women, and children. A runner, 
quite out of breath. Picts and Saxons, 
armed and savage. 

Germanus, Lupus, the boy and the girl 
enter slowly from the left. They are 
walking slowly, enjoying the first spring 
flowers and the singing of the birds. 


Germanus, 
France 


who _ traveled 


GERMANUs: Shall we rest here a while? 
It has been a long walk. (The men sit 
on rocks; the children on the ground.) 

Lupus: A long walk—but beautiful. 

Girt: Oh, Iam so happy! (The others 
look at her as though asking why.) There 
were larks singing in the meadow. I saw 
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a daffodil in bloom by our cottage. ‘The 
red buds and the green leaves are begin- 
ning to show on the trees. 
Boy: I am happy for more than that. 
Lupus: Why are you happy, my boy? 
Boy: My heart is singing because you 
have come to teach us. If you had stayed 
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in France, this would have been just 
one more springtime in Britain. Because 
you came, it is Easter. 


Girt: It is wonderful that we can 
still be happy about something that hap- 
pened so long ago. It is four hundred 
years since that first Easter when people 
knew that Jesus lived. 

GERMANUs: Four hundred years is a 
long time, my child. But, mark my word! 
The Christians of Britain will still be 
rejoicing at Easter time a thousand years 
from now — even two thousand years 
from now. 

Lupus: I hope you speak the truth, 
Father Germanus. But right now it looks 
as though Christian Britons might not 
live to see the sun set on this Easter. 

Boy: What do you mean, Father 
Lupus? 

Lupus: There are bad rumors about 
the Picts and Saxons. They are fully 
armed and marching in hordes against 
us. 

GERMANUs: I cannot believe that, Lu- 
pus. Anyway, I must hurry to my people. 
Many of them have gone ahead and are 
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waiting by the river for us to baptize 
them. Others are on the way. 

Lupus: We should leave some sort of 
sign here to show which path we have 
taken. ; 

Boy: My sister and I will stay here 
to tell everyone which way to go. 

Gir-: Yes, let us stay. — 

GERMANUs: But you wanted to come 
with us! 

Boy: This can be our Easter offer- 
ing—waiting here instead of going on 
with you. 

(Germanus places his hand on the 
boy’s head, then the girl's in silent 
blessing. Germanus and Lupus go off 
at the right. The boy and the girl sit on 
on the rocks. They sing softly:) 
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(They stop humming as they hear 
voices in the distance at the left. A group 
of Britons enter — men, women, and 
children.) 

A Briton: Which way did the holy 
men go? 

Boy: They turned to the right and 
followed the path to the river. 

A CHILD OF THE Britons: We are going 
to the river to be baptized. That's the 
way we show that we want to be good. 
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(The group goes off to the right. The 
boy and girl sing again until another 
group appears at the left.) 

Briton: Did Father Germanus and 
his friend pass this way? 

Boy: They took the path at the right 
toward the river. 

Briton: Aren't you going there, too? 

Boy: Later. 

(The Britons go off at the right. The 
boy and the girl start to sing but are 
interrupted by a voice shouting.) 

Voice: Germanus. Father Germanus. 

(A runner appears from the left, 
panting for breath.) 

RUNNER: Have you seen anyone pass? 

Boy: Many have taken the path to 
the river. 

Runner: The holy men too? (drops 
wearily down on stone to rest.) 

Boy: Yes. What is the matter? Why 
do you want them? 

RUNNER: (breathing with difficulty) 
Bad news! Terrible news! The Picts 
and the Saxons are coming. They are 
almost here. They have their swords 
bared for battle. 

Boy: I will call Father Germanus. 
You are too tired to run farther. I am 
rested, and I know the way. (Boy runs 
off at right.) 

RuNNER: (calling after boy) Bring 
Father Germanus here. I must tell him 
everything. I will follow you as soon 
as I can breathe again. 


cr 


(Girl disappears on left for a mom- 
ent. She returns with water in a piece 
of bark. The runner drinks. Voices are 
heard at right. The boy, Germanus, and 
Lupus enter at right followed by Britons. 
They crowd at the entrance in a way that 


suggests there are many more behind 
them.) 


GrrMANUs: The Picts and Saxons? 
Where are they? 
RuNNER: They follow the trail 


through the hills. (points back toward 
left) They will be here in a few minutes. 

GERMANUus: Are there many? 

RUNNER: There are many. Each one 
is a soldier with a sword flashing in 
his hands. 

Briton: We are unarmed. There are 
but few of us. We are’ lost! 

Gir_: Father Germanus will think of 
a way to save us. (All murmur in panic, 
except Father Germanus and Lupus. 
They stand quiet and poised—thinking. 
Their calmness has its effect on the 
others. These stop murmuring. They 
look silently at the two priests.) 

GERMANUs: (with a sudden smile) Do 
you remember the Easter song of praise 
we have been learning? 

Britons: You mean “‘Alleluia?”’ 





















GeERMANus: It is a beautiful word— 
Alleluia. It is a word we can shout with 
all our might. (The others look at him 
blankly.) 

Briron: But men are coming. They 
are coming soon—with swords. This is 
no time to sing praises to God. This 
is no time to shout Alleluia. 

GERMANUs: It is always the time to 
praise God. It is always the time to 
shout Alleluia. 

Briton: We can’t waste time talking. 
We must do something. 

GERMANUs: And this is what we can 
do. 

ALL: Tell us. 

GeRMANUs: Do you all know the 
valley where the great oak grows? The 
valley that has hills on every side? 

Boy: The Valley of Echoes? 

GERMANUs: (smiling) Yes, the Valley 
of Echoes. We will go there and wait 
till the Picts and Saxons are almost upon 
us. We will wait till they are even in 
the Valley of Echoes with us. Watch 
me — all of you. When the right time 
comes, I will shout “Alleluia” three 
times. Then you, all of you, will shout 
at the tops of your voices, ‘Alleluia! 
Alleluia! Alleluia!’’ In that Valley of 
Echoes our praises to God will sound 
like the voice of a great army. Those 
who sing praises to God have a strength 
greater than their own. Come with me 
to the Valley of Echoes. 

(All go out at right. Stage is empty 
for a minute. Then voices and clanging 
swords are heard approaching at left. 
A group of Picts and Saxons enter. Some 
stand at the entrance giving the impres- 
sion that a great army is behind them.) 


LEADER OF Picts AND SAxons: There 
are many footprints here. They are fresh 
prints. What we heard must be true. 
The Britons are celebrating a Christian 
holy day called Easter. Come! Let us 


follow them. 


(Soldiers start across the _ stage. 
They walk confidently. Some dis- 
appear at right. Others follow at inter- 
vals, giving the impression of more to 
come.) 

GERMANUs: (in a loud and trium- 
phant voice offstage) Alleluia! Alleluia! 
Alleluia! 

ALL THE Britons: (loudly offstage) 
Alleluia! Alleluia! Alleluia! 

Ecuo: (offstage) Alleluia! 
Alleluia! Alleluia! Alleluia! 
Alleluia! Alleluia! Alleluia! 


(Picts and Saxons who have gone off 


Alleluia 
Alleluia! 


at right come stampeding back across 
stage. They drop their swords. They 
stumble over each other. They show 
terrible fright.) 

LEADER OF Picts AND SAxons: There 
are more of them than we thought. 
There must be thousands. Their shouts 
come from the rocks on every side. ‘They 
are shouting from the skies themselves. 

(Picts and Saxons disappear in con- 
fusion at left.) 

GERMANUs: (triumphantly offstage) 
It is always the time to praise God! 

EcHo: — to praise God! ! 

GERMANUs: (offstage) It is always the 
time to sing Alleluia! 

Ecuo: — sing Alleluia! ! 

GeERMANUs: (offstage) ‘Those 
praise God have a strength greater than 
their own! 


who 


Ecuo: — greater than their own! ! 















THE MYSTERY 
OF 
RATTLER’S BAY 

(Continued 
from page 7.) 


“He was pulling 
your leg,” Dave said 
when he could stop 
laughing. ‘Telling 
tall tales.” 

Ben nodded. ‘That’s 
right,” he said. “You ought 
to hear some of the old 
timers who work for Dad. When I was 
a little kid, I half believed "em myself.” 

Roddy’s face turned hot, angry red. 
“I didn’t believe him,” he said. “At least 
only for a minute.’’ But Roddy knew 
when he was beaten and without an- 
other word he went into the house. 

During the days that followed, he 
still thought a great deal about the old 
wood carver, and anger at being fooled 
mixed with his respect for the man’s 
work. He wanted to see him again, but 
he didn’t have a chance until nearly a 
week later when the twins went off on 
an overnight riding trip. 

Roddy took his carving outside and 
settled down on the terrace over looking 
the Bay. His work had begun well but 
now he was stumped. The outline of the 
seal was as clear as crystal in his mind 
but somehow he couldn’t bring it out 
of the wood. 

Roddy held his carving this way and 
that and finally he stood up. There 
wasn't a single reason why he shouldn’t 
go back to see the old wood carver and 
ask his advice. 

He had no trouble at all in finding 
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“This is 
good,’ said 
the old man. 


his way and when he reached the cove 
the old gentleman was sitting outside 
as though he had been waiting for him. 
“I hoped you would come today,” he 
said. ‘I have been wondering what you 
did with your first piece of madrone 
wood.” 

For answer Roddy pulled his unfin- 
ished seal out of his pocket. The old 
man took it in his long brown hands 
and turned it over carefully. It was a 
long time before he spoke and when he 
did his quiet, kindly old voice was 
thrilling. “This is good,” he said. ‘For 
a beginner, very, very good.” 

“I can’t seem to get the head right,” 
Roddy said and explained just what he 
had not been able to do. 
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The old man reached for one of his 
own carving tools and handed it to 
Roddy. ““Try this,” he said and showed 
him how to use it. 


From then on Roddy was so interested 
that he never thought of time until the 
sun began to drop in the west. The old 
man, whose name was Neil O’Shay, was 
a wonderful teacher. He not only let 
Roddy use his beautifully sharp tools 
but explained what he had done wrong 
so cleverly that the seal began to take 
on life and shape right in Roddy’s own 
fingers. Finally, Roddy stood up and 
said that he would have to leave. 

“If I don't go, my aunt'll think I'm 
lost again,’’ he said. “But could I come 
back tomorrow?”’ 

“Of course,” Neil said and then the 
next instant he shook his head. “Not 
until late, I am afraid. Mr. Baker is 
taking me over to the other side of the 
county to get a fine burl of redwood that 
he has found. If you come back in the 
late afternoon, I'll show it to you and 
tell you what I plan to make with it. 

“Is it O.K. with Mr. Baker?” Roddy 
asked. ‘‘My cousins say he hates tres- 
passers.” 

‘“Trespassers yes,’ Neil said. “But he 
knows you are my friend. I explained 
that you, too, were a wood carver and 
that I had told you about the Canyon 
Spirits.” 
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For a second the old chill of fear 
touched Roddy’s heart but the next in- 
stant it was swept away by a stronger 
feeling of anger. He might be small for 
his age, and dumb about new places, 
but he wasn’t going to be fooled twice 
by the same foolish story. He turned to 
speak and then as he looked straight 
into Neil O’Shay’s face the words 
wouldn't come. Neil believed in his 
mountain people. You had only to look 
into those sad old eyes to know it. Roddy 
could no more have said anything than 
he could have slapped the face of a 
trusting old dog. | 

“Guess I ought to push along,” Roddy 
said gruflly and looked down at his own 
shoes. Neil O’Shay might be crazy, but 
he was a master carver and one of the 
kindest and gentlest people Roddy had 
ever known. 

“First you must see my mountain lion, 
my watch dog,”’ Neil said and led the 
way around the rim of the cove. He 
waited until Roddy caught up with him 
and then he pointed up the side of the 
cliff. ““There,’’ he said. ““What do you 
think of him?” 

For a long time Roddy couldn't do 
anything but stare. There, above him, 
cut out of a huge madrone log, was the 
head of a mountain lion. It was so real 
that Roddy could almost feel those long 
fangs, and that strong jaw snapping 
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down at him. The next minute he turned 
and looked curiously at the frail old 
man standing beside him. ““How’d you 
ever get it up there?’ he said. “The 
log is tremendous.’ 

“TI found it there and worked on the 
spot,’ Neil said. ‘““The lumber men left 
it behind them. I like to think he is on 
guard to warn me if they should ever 
come back to the canyon. I will never 
move him.” 

Roddy could have lingered on and 
on, studying that head and asking Neil 
how it was done, but far away, he heard 
the faint clanging sound of the ranch 
bell. 

‘“That’s for supper,” he said. “I have 
to go.” 

The next day passed slowly until five 
o'clock when Roddy knew it was time 
to go and see Neil. “Hi, Neil,” he called 
when he came out over the top of the 
final hillock. 

There was no answer except the 
sound of the waves pounding over the 


rocks, but surely there could be no harm 
in waiting for Neil inside the cave. 
Roddy had just made himself comfort- 
able inside when he heard voices. He 
started up, thinking it must be Neil, but 
even before he reached the doorway he 
saw Mr. Baker arid another man carry- 
ing something heavy toward the cave. 

Roddy hesitated. He was going to 
have to explain that he was waiting for 
Neil. He licked his lips, stuggling for 
the right words, and then he saw the 
burden that the two men were carrying 
between them. It was not the new piece 
of redwood but Neil’s mountain lion, 
his watchdog that he had said would 
never be moved. 

Roddy stepped back. Before he had 
been embarrassed; now he was worried. 
Was something wrong with Neil? Or 
had he changed his mind? Or were the 
men moving his lion behind his back? 


(This is part one of a three-part story. 
To be continued next month.) 





Jokes 


By George! 





Keep George laughing! Send in your fav- 
orite jokes to George, Story Parade 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, New York. 
We'll print as many as we can. 


Mrs. SmitH: Do you have alligator shoes? 
SALESMAN: What size does your alligator 


wear? 
4 
we 


SE 







—Christine Eichelhardt 
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And here’s an old one with a new twist: 


First CANNIBAL: Who was that lady I saw 
you with last night? 

SECOND CANNIBAL: That. was no lady. That 
was my supper. 





Why did the moron take a bottle of milk 
to the movies? 


Because he heard there was going to be 
a cereal. 


6) —Idelle Cohen 


Motner: Is the hall clock 
running, Billy? 
Bitty: No, Mother. It’s just 


standing still and wagging 
its tail. 
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AUGUSTUS AND THE DESERT 
by Le Grand. (Bobbs, Merrill. $2). One nice 
thing about Augustus, he is never discour- 


aged. That goes for Pop, too. Ma might 
look on the dark side of life, 


and food run low, 


when money 
but Augustus is always 
hopeful that treasure or adventure will be 
his on the morrow. And the strange thing 
is: Augustus is usually right. 





From “Augustus and the Desert” 


JONATHAN AND THE RAINBOW 
by Jacob Blanck (Houghton, Mifflin. $2). 
A retired pirate and a small boy named Jona- 
than are presented to the public with many 
flourishes by Slobodkin. The pirate isn’t at 
all practical. In fact, he’s a lonesome dreamy 
sort of person until Jonathan fights a duel 
with him and makes him a good neighbor. 
It’s rather a jolly book. 


APRIL 


Book ‘Re views 
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RAFF 
(Winton. $2.50). An 
English setter pup, with a jaunty black patch 


by F. E. Rechnitzer 


over one eye which earns him the name of 
Raft, is the dog-hero of this junior novel. 
Kendrick, 

unlucky 


There’s a boy-hero too, Bruce 


who shares the honors with the 


Raff. 


PEACHTREE ISLAND 
by Mildred Lawrence (Harcourt Brace. $2.25). 
Cissie went to live with Uncle Eben on Peach- 
tree Island when she was nine years old. It 
was a wonderful year, with a pink sled for 
Christmas, and a country doll to keep Monica 
company, and always some new adventure. 


SEVEN BEAVER SKINS 
by Erick (Winston. $2.50). Erick 
Berry is at her best when she writes of New 
York State and the early Dutch settlements. 


Berry 


You would think these people were her own 
kith and kin, their hardships and triumphs 
her own. 

Young Kaspar and his falcon had many 
strange adventures among the settlers and 
among the Indians before Kaspar paid for 


his freedom with seven beaver skins. 


WILLOW BROOK FARM 
by Katherine D. Christ (D. C. Heath. $1.80). 
Farmer Betz knew that everybody, even four- 
year-old Abbie Suzanna, must work on a farm, 
but the children had many 
into mischief, 


ways of getting 
and their mother planned 
special treats for them whenever she could: 
new dresses, picnics, a trip to the Fair, even 
a train ride. This is a 
Pennsylvania “Dutch” many years ago. 


story of the 
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EASTER NAPKIN RINGS By La Vada 





1. Materials needed: a piece of soft pine 
or scrap wood 4” x 3” x 14” for each ring, 
drill, coping saw, whittling knife, sand- 
paper, shellac, cream wax. 


2. Make a pattern of an animal and 
trace it onto the piece of wood. Carefully 
cut it out with coping saw. Drill hole, in 
center and then cut out with coping saw. 


3. Round all edges except base with 
knife. Smooth the entire surface with fine 
sandpaper. Carve eyes, feathers, and tails 
last. Names may be carved or painted on 
with ink. 


4. Give each napkin ring one 
or two coats of shellac. When 
the shellac is thoroughly dry, 
apply cream wax to each ring 
with a soft cloth. The longer 
the napkin ring is polished the 
more beautiful it will be. 





Instead of giving your friends and family 
Easter cards or Easter eggs this year, try 


whittling Easter napkin rings for them. Make 
a different animal for each member of the 
family. 
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OUR YOUNG 


AN EAsTER STORY 
By Imogen Howe, age 8 


High up on the kitchen shelf, a big package 
stood. Jane had always wanted to open it and 
see what was inside. One day when her mother 
was away, she climbed up on a chair and 
started to take it down. 

“No,” she said, “I'll wait till Easter.” 

That night, the Easter Rabbit that was in it, 
clawed its way out. 

Next day was Easter. First one up, Jane 
crept downstairs. 

The bunny, who had come back from 
dancing with the other bunnies, brushed him- 
self up nice and clean. 

When Jane opened her package, she saw 
the bunny with a hairbrush. He was still 
brushing his pink coat! 

“Happy Easter to you!” he said. 


BROOKFIELD Zoo 
By Darla Doyle, age 9 


When I went to Brookfield Zoo last sum- 
mer, I had the most fun watching the gorilla. 
He has a bathtub and a shower in his cage. 
He takes his own bath. He has swings and a 
teeter-totter and plays the way we do. He is 
funny-looking and has short legs and big, 
long arms. I wouldn’t want him to hug me. 
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ARTISTS 


fel 


AND WRITERS 


SPRING’s SONG 
By Carolyn Smola, age 10 


Spring is the nicest time of all 

When all the snow is gone. 

When birds come back and fly around, 
And sing their merry song. 


The flowers awake and show their heads, 
Awake from winter’s weather. 

They sing and shout like flowers do, 

And cry, “We'll live forever!” 


The children add their chorus, too, 

They play the whole day long. 

They live and thrive on Spring’s sunshine 
So ends Spring’s happy song. 


OLp KING WINTER PACKS 
By Barbara Bond, age 11 


Old’ King Winter is packing up. His reign is 
over for the first messenger of Spring has 
brought the news that Spring is on her way. 

The King was shocked when he was told the 
news because he had planned to stay another 
month or two. 

The messenger said, “You'd better hurry up 
and leave and take all that ice and snow with 
you, so that the flowers and grass can take 
their place.” 
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The old King was furious and replied, “Don't 
rush me. I have plenty of time. Spring won’t 
be here for another week or so.” 

“That’s what you think!” said the messen- 
ger. “Look out the window. Here she comes 
now.” 

“What?” said the outraged King. 

“Just look for yourself,” said the messenger. 

The sight the King saw filled his eyes with 
amazement. The snow had melted and the 
flowers and grass were peeking through the 
ground. Down the green path Queen Spring 
came with a wreath of flowers around her 
long golden hair. She wore a white flowing 
robe. 

“No, no!” said the King, “it can’t be. She’s 
too early.” 

“You mean you're too late,” said the Queen, 
who stood in the doorway. 

The King was so angry that he grabbed his 
bag full of evil weather and shook it at the 
Queen. He ran through the door, almost 
knocking her over as he went and muttering 
to himself, “You'll be sorry you rushed me. 
I was cheated when you came so early. I'll 
give up this year, but I promise you both I'll 
stay longer next year.” 
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PICTURE 
By Catherine Jones, age 14 
APRIL 


SPRING Must BE HERE 
By Janet Burke, age 11 


Spring must be here, 

For I can see 

The yellow buttercups 
Wink at me. 

And the maple trees, 
Way up high, 

Nod at me as I pass by. 
The soft wet rains 

Come splashing down, 
Making queer noises 

On the streets of our town. 
Then when the rains 

Are all over, 

In our lawn comes the grass 
And the clover. 

In a tree the first robin 
Builds her nest, 

Not stopping even a moment 
To rest. 

All these things 

Are indications of spring; 
It is not near, 

It is here! 


WILLY THE WHELK 
By Charlyn E. Crandall, age 13. 


I am a whelk, or Willy the whelk, as my 
mother called me. My life started in a long 
dangling egg case fastened to the floor of the 
Gulf of Mexico. At first, you would almost 
have had to look through a magnifying glass 
to see me plainly, but I grew to be one-third 
of an inch long. I kept adding to my shell and 
before long I was over an inch long. I spent 
my time clawing along the floor of the Gulf. 

When I got to be over an inch and a half 
long, my mother had a talk with me. She said 
that since I was growing larger and people 
could see me plainer, I should claw with care 
and keep out of sight as much as possible. 
She told me of huge people who like to gather 
up live whelks and boil their insides out for 
a shell collection. 

One day, as I was clawing along the Gulf 
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floor, I suddenly felt very funny, as if I were 
out of water. I looked up and saw that I was 
in a very large person’s hand. The person 
put me in a basket with some other shells, 
who were very frightened and were wonder- 
ing what was going to happen to them. 

When the people got us home, we were 
dropped into a pan of water, and I began to 
feel very hot. “Oh dear,” I said, ‘‘I guess I am 
being boiled out to be put in a shell collec- 
tion.” And, sure enough, I was! They took 
me out with the other shells, dried me, put 
oil on me and then laid me in a box on cot- 
ton. People then came and looked at me and 
said that I was a very good shell. Then I 
thought that maybe all the boiling and shin- 
ing was worth something, after all. 


OrpPHEUS MAKES THE First VIOLIN 
By Janet Fisher, age 12 


Orpheus sat in his music shop carving out 
a beautiful piece of wood. The other instru- 
ments sat around and cried, for they were 
useless. Down on earth, the people sat and 
moped, for there was no music coming from 
the heavens. All was silent. Then out of the 
heavens there came beautiful tones. Tones 
that made people cry and some that made 
people dance in the cobblestone streets. All 
Greece was happy again. 

Orpheus played mostly on the violin while 
Cupid danced to the music and Mercury 
traveled on the notes. All the gods and god- 
desses gloried in the music. 





DEER IN THE MOUNTAINS 
By Fernando Sanches 


From San Ildefaiso Day School, by courtesy of the U. S. Department of Indian Affairs. 
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JENNY AND THE DRAGON 





Jenny said why sure he was. Hadn't 
he made a lot of money? 

‘And how long do you think that will 
last?” said the dragon bitterly. “With 
three dozen of the biggest eaters in the 
Seven Kingdoms to feed? —Hey, who's 
this?” he said, as a knight in light 
summer armor came riding up the path 
and dismounted in front of the cave 
door. 

“Afternoon,” said the knight politely. 
“I wonder if you could put us up for a 
week? There’s just my wife and myself. 
You're not full up, I hope?” 

“Full up and fed up with the whole 
business!” said the dragon, scowling 
angrily at him. “You people make me 
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(Continued from page 21.) 


tired. Coming up here and stuffing your- 
selves at my expense, and if I mention 
ransom you just grin and don’t even look 
up from your plates. No, sir, I’ve no 
room for you.” 

“I don’t understand,” said the knight, 
looking puzzled. ‘“This seems to be just 
the kind of vacation spot my wife and I 
have been trying to find for years. If 
none of the more desirable rooms are 
free, couldn’t you just tuck us in some- 
where temporarily? My wife has simply 
set her heart on it, and your rates seem 
very reasonable—” 

The dragon had been getting madder 
and madder, but he checked himself. 
‘‘My rates—what do you mean, my rates?”’ 

“Certainly,” said the knight fishing 
a piece of paper out from under his 
breastplate. ‘‘It gives them here.” 

So the dragon put on his glasses and 
read the paper. It said: 





Announcing the grand opening 
GOLDEN DRAGON INN 
in the heart of Scenic Smithia 
Superb Home Cooking 
Hunting Fishing 
All modern improvements 
Rates $5 a day and up 











The dragon looked up at Jenny. “Is 
this some of your doing?” he asked her 
suspiciously. 

Jenny excused herself to the knight 
and took the dragon aside. “Look,” she 
said, ‘‘I got the king to have these print- 
ed and handed out at the fight. You said 
you liked to have smiling faces around 
you, but you said they weren’t good for 
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business. Well then, why can’t you 
change your business? Instead of making 
people pay to get away, make them pay 
to stay here.” 

The dragon was re-reading the paper. 
“It says here, ‘fishing,’ ”’ he said. ““There 
aren't any fish in these streams.”’ 

“I didn’t say fish, I said fishing,” 
Jenny replied. “You can have fishing 
even if there aren’t any fish.” 

“H’m,” said the dragon, “‘that’s not 
very honest.” 

“It’s true, though,” Jenny said. “But 
you can take that out if you want to. 
What they'll come for is Mother’s cook- 
ing.” 

The dragon wrinkled up his long nose 
reflectively. ‘‘Ha,” he said, ‘‘and suppose 
your mother walks out on me. I couldn't 
cook for a hotel full of people.” 

“I guess you wouldn’t have to,” said 










Jenny. “Not more 

than once. But THE END 
Mother _ said she By Orissa M. Rines 
wouldn’t leave as 


long as you paid her 
regularly. Of course 
you'd have to be nice 
to her.” 

“And to you, too, 
I suppose?” he said 
suspiciously. 

“Well, I've got a 
lot of influence with 
Mother,” Jenny said. 

The dragon nod- 
ded. “You’d want lots 
of parties, I suppose?” 

“Oh, not lots. Maybe just once a week, 
with a little supper and some presents 
for the other children.” 

“H’m,” said the dragon. “Well . . . all 
right. Though I hate to have a lot of 
yelling kids around, even only once a 
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of 
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The rabbit got his little tail 
By accident and luck. | 

He sat down on a marshmallow 
and the candy stuck. 


week. You keep ‘em away from me. No 
dragon rides, or trying to feed me pea- 
nuts, or giggling.” 

‘Mother will keep us in order,” Jenny 
said primly. 

So the dragon went back to the knight 
and said, ‘“Well, I guess we can put you 
up.” 

It all worked out nicely. The dragon 
had smiling faces around him particu- 
larly at mealtimes, and he was making 
money for the first time in two hundred 
years. Mrs. Green was happy because 
she had a good job and could save 
money to send Jenny to college. The 
king was happy because he said the one 
thing Smithia had always needed was a 
good hotel to bring tourists with money 
to spend into the kingdom. And Jenny 
was happy because her allowance was 
increased to fifty cents a week. 

The prisoners 
weren't very happy 
when they had to 
pay board, and a lot 
of them left. 

And Prince Elmer 
too was not happy. 


ae 







He was a_= snob, 
and he = said_ he 
didn’t like being 
betrothed to the 


daughter of a cook. 
But the king said 
| nonsense, Jenny was 

the smartest little 
girl anywhere and 
would make a fine 
queen when she grew up, and a good 
cook in the family was worth half the 
kingdom. And he gave Prince Elmer 
a good whaling with a shingle, and after 
that Elmer didn’t say any more about 
cooks. 
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Name the two best stories you have read in Story i dickinstas secant Ee 
Parade during the past year. 
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Mail letter and ballot to Story Parade, 200 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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